material body, the ' distance between two points' being the distance between simultaneous positions of those points. Thus it becomes necessary also to examine the way in which we measure space. It becomes impossible to consider space and time separately; the two measures are inter-related to such an extent that Minkowski felt himself constrained to say that " from henceforth time by itself and space by itself are mere shadows, that they are only two aspects of a single and indivisible manner of co-ordinating the facts of the physical world".1
5. In what follows, then, we have to consider first the exact way in which our fundamental notions of space, time, and motion have to be modified. This will lead us on to a statement of the status assigned to dynamical theory according to the principle of relativity, and in particular will require a discussion of the ideas of momentum and energy. It is well known that the idea of a constant mass for every body has to be modified if we take into account the effects of radiation and electrical constitution. We shall see that we can draw, from the general Principle of Relativity, some very important conclusions as to the mechanical relations of systems, without having recourse to any particular theory of the nature of an electron or of the way in which matter is built up out of them. Our growing sense of the insufficiency of the existing pictures of the constitution of matter makes this a very important consideration.
1 Raum und Zeit, Leipzig, 1909.t, this idea of ' simultaneity' becomes as vague as that of the velocity of a moving body.
